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would tamely accept the situation, consoling himself with pass-
ing regrets ?

The starting-point must be a firm adherence to Tradition,
not mere pig-headed conservatism or patriotism, but reverence
founded on the unbroken experience of the ages handed down
through master and pupil in the intellectual elite or true spiritual
aristocracy. In case of an inescapable choice between two
courses of action one should always lean towards continuing the
established usage; change should only be tolerated if, after due
weighing up of the question, the existing practice is found to
be hopelessly inconsistent with one's principles. In the same
way the general trend should be agaiLst the importation of
foreign usages; but that does not mean that there are not a
few cases where these might be found to be definitely advan-
tageous and could be accepted and digested into the traditional
scheme, exactly like a foreign word that is assimilated into a
language and takes on its character.

Let us now consider the possibility of creating new schools
in the borderland of Tibet, and the practical details of their
organization. They should be conducted in a manner consonant
with Tradition, but they must also impart certain selected
branches of knowledge borrowed, under careful control, from
the West, to meet the special needs of those who are forced to
dwell on the frontiers of two incompatible theories of life. It is
assumed that, having experienced a revulsion of feeling against
the present state of affairs, the minds of the leaders of the border
peoples are cleared of all hankering after a compromise and
that they are firmly determined that, unless they can act in
accordance with the spirit of traditional doctrine as applied in
action, they would prefer to have no education at all. A mere
copy of the Occidental system, accepting all its standards, except
for the substitution of say Buddhist or Hindu scriptural teach-
ing in place of Christian, is no solution; a school run on these
lines would be nothing but a masked Occidental school and its
founders would betray their doubt in the power of Tradition to
provide all they wanted. Ultimately it would be a sign that
they valued the new material knowledge above the Tradition*
but wished to pay lip-service to the latter. Mere modified
copies of existing schools will not do. A clean sweep must be
made without impatience; and whoever embarks on such a
, task must for a time rest content with small-scale beginnings.